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mother, who knew the Bishop of Martirano, in South Italy,
procured from him promise of employment in Rome.   So
Casanova, after trying and just failing to murder a man
against whom he had a grudge, went off to Rome in 1743.
He had only fifty sequins for the journey, and he lost all
by gambling, but a good-natured, drunken, begging friar be-
came his companion, and begged for both of them. At Rome
he obtained the position of secretary to Cardinal Acquaviva.
As usual, he made himself pleasant, and for a time was almost
popular for his wit, his cynicism, and his boldness; but after
a while the Cardinal advised him to leave.  " J shall pretend
I am sending you on a mission," said the Cardinal indulgently.
Casanova put off the abbe's habit which he had been wearing,
donned that of a soldier, and obtained a commission in a
Venetian regiment.  On May 5, 1744, according to his own
account, he sailed for Corfu, where his regiment was in garrison.
At Corfu he gambled away his money, and was glad of the
opportunity to take six months' leave and go to Constantinople.
There, he says, he met and regularly dined with the celebrated
Pasha Bonneval, who had been a distinguished officer in the
French Army, a general in the Austrian Army under Prince
Eugene, and was now a Turkish general and a Mohammedan,
old, devoted to books and to wine*  The M&noires describe
Constantinople and its life in a lively, convincing way; but it
is very doubtful if Casanova ever went there. The whole story
is probably a daring lie, made up from a study of travel books
in the library of Dux. After more quarrelling and gambling
at Corfu, and a spell in a small island, Casopo, as a sort of
Robinson Crusoe (only it was an inhabited island), Casanova
returned to Venice and sold his commission.  Doubtless the
regiment was glad to be quit of him. He earned a miserable
living by playing the fiddle, without any talent at all, in an
orchestra. A chance meeting with a rich and invalid senator
gave Casanova the opportunity to exercise his wits against the
stupid physicians; his good sense was useful to the senator,
and his fortune seemed made.   A rival called Demetrio, a
Greek, contrived a trap by which Casanova fell into a canal and